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each hand; he is depicted nine times — once with each of his nine 
Gopis. In this curious picture he himself plays a flute sitting in the 
centre, the performance being enacted by the G<5pis and himself. 
To return to the ' Droghedy/ it is the Morris-dance, which I have seen 
performed in Portugal and England — the same in tune and action. 
The common notion is, that it was introduced into those countries by 
John of Gaunt, son of Edward III., but I think it was practised in 
both England and Ireland before the Eomans came into Britain." 

Tradition also relates that females used to perform on these occasions 
as well as men. The principal female was called Amuid shugaeh, and 
used to dress in a very fantastic custume, and perform a very frantic 
meaningless dance. This character has long since ceased to perform 
her merry pranks in Ulster, where the practice is said to have princi- 
pally prevailed. It may be remarked that the title Amuid bears 
a close resemblance, both in character and name, to the Amida of the 
Ethiopians, around whose statue they were accustomed to dance. 
Here we come again to sun and moon associations ; for Budda and 
Amida are the principal deities of the Siamese, and generally supposed 
to have been the sun and moon. 



MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 

Discovert of a Cist near Eoulksrath Castle. — The following 
statement was furnished by the Eev. James Mease, corresponding 
member for the Freshford district : — 

A ploughman of Mr. Wright's of Foulksrath, in turning up a field 
near the castle, last April, came in contact with a large stone, within 
about six inches of the surface. Directions were given for its removal, 
when it was discovered to be the upper stone of a cist, of which the 
following will be found a pretty accurate description. — In depth it was 
about four feet from the general surface of the ground. It was formed 
of two parallel walls, of rough stones, without any cement. It was 
terminated at the north end by another wall ; at the south no wall could 
be discovered, though, perhaps, our researches were not carried far 
enough ; but the parallel walls appeared to come to an end. These 
walls were about three feet in height ; their length seven feet and a-half; 
the interval between them two and a-half feet. The covering-stone 
which was placed across the cist, and not lengthwise, was four and 
a-half feet in length, and one and a-half feet in breadth. All the stones 
were limestone, except the two supporters of the long covering-stone ; 
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these were greenstone. It would not appear that any part of the cist 
was covered with stone, except that immediately under this one long 
stone. When this was laid across it, clay was thrown over all, and 
this filled every part of the chamber, except that immediately under the 
long stone. The direction of the cist was from north by west, to south 
by east, and it was situate about one hundred and twenty yards from 
the castle. The contents of the cist were — 1st. A layer of ashes, about 
two inches deep, all over the bottom, mixed with pieces of charcoal. 
2nd. Several considerable masses of limestone, which appear to have 
undergone, in some degree, the action of fire, for they are quite soft, 
and in many parts easily broken and crumbled by the fingers, yet the 
crystallization has not been obliterated. 3rd. A. quantity of bones, 
which all appear to have belonged to the fore-quarters of two sheep. 
4th. A great number of snail-shells. And, 5th. Three small pieces of stick. 
These latter would not in themselves, perhaps, be calculated to attract 
much attention, were it not that they are precisely of the same shape 
as those a large number of which were presented to the Society some 
time ago, by Mr. Hitchcock, of Trinity College, Dublin. This is the 
first time, I believe, they have been found in any other locality except 
on the mountain of Comm-an-air, near Dingle, where Mr. Hitchcock got 
those which he presented, and, therefore, I think they are particularly 
worthy of attention.* I may add, that there was no trace of this cist on 
the surface of the ground. With regard to traditions, there is a doubtful 
one of a battle having been fought in this field. Bodies, also, have been 
found in a sand-hill at some distance from it ; but the opinion with re- 
gard to them is, that they were placed there during an epidemic disease, 
when the people were unwilling that they should be buried in the church- 
yard. 

I shall not enter into any discussion as to the nature of this cist. 
I shall just content myself with stating the common opinion that it was 
a tomb for the reception of the ashes of burnt human bodies. Bat I 
may venture to propose one or two suggestions as to some of the re- 
mains found in it. First, we know that the heathens offered sacrifices 
as well to the souls of the departed heroes as to the infernal gods. Of 
these sacrifices part was eaten. These customs are mentioned in one o f 
the Psalms (cvi. 28), where the Israelites are charged with idolatry: — 
they " ate the sacrifices of the dead." Query, could the sheep bones, 
which, as above observed, presented only those of the fore-quarters, 
be connected with such sacrifices ? 

* Vid. Transactions for 1850, p. 140. On this subject Mr. Hitchcock 
observes, that the Comm-an-air " arrows" are all made of yew, a sort of wood 
very early in use, and nearly indestructable, which would go far to establish 
their antiquity ; he also asks for a more minute description of the pieces of wood 
found at Foulksrath. These objects, which are also in the Society's museum, 
are of oak, and have evidently been cut into a skewer-like shape by a sharp 
instrument. Mr. Mease would further suggest a possible connexion between 
these and the sticks used in dressing the kabobs of Egypt, as also the o/3eXoj of 
the Homeric feast — Iliad, book i. 1. 465 Eds. 
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Next, as to the small pieces of wood found in the grave. These were 
called " arrows," at the meeting at which they were first produced ; but 
there are many objections to this. They would be very inefficient ; harder 
wood could easily be found ; the shape is quite unsuited to the purpose, 
one side being generally straight, the other the rude segment of a circle. 
Besides, it is evident they must have been cut with some metallic tool, and, 
therefore, it is probable the people of the period possessed more formid- 
able weapons. I should, therefore, be inclined to propose as a conjec- 
ture that they were simply cut to form fagots, in some way used at the 
incremation of the bodies. To account for their shape, even on this 
supposition, would require explanation. I would suggest that it was 
connected with some unknown superstition. It might be some form 
of hallowed wood used for what to them was a solemn purpose. I shall 
not, however, occupy your time longer, but leave the description and 
conjectures in your hands, with these additional questions : — could this 
trench have been an oven, and the sticks only skewers for the meat ? 
The field has been only ploughed once, and, perhaps, in the subsequent 
tillage some discovery may set this matter at rest. 

[A discussion ensued as to the object of the curious cist brought 
under notice by Mr. Mease, and the opinion of the members was very 
much divided, as, from the remains found, and the total absence of 
human bones, the cist did not appear to have been a sepulchre. The 
general impression seemed to be, that it must have formed a primaeval 
cooking hearth, or place of sacrifice, of a kind hitherto unnoticed or 
unknown by our antiquaries. The pieces of wood discovered amongst 
the sheep bones were, as Mr. Mease observed, exactly of the type of 
those known as the Comm-an-air "arrows," and some of the members 
speculated that all those implements were used for a similar purpose to 
our butchers' skewers, which they so strongly resemble in shape, and 
that the mountain of Comm-an-air must have been either a great place 
of feasting or of sacrifice in the days of Paganism. — Eds.] 

Souterrain beneath a Church. — Mr. Richard Caulfield, of Cork, 
informed the Society, that in the month of July last, he had ex- 
amined a crypt existing beneath the church-yard of Dunbullogue, about 
four miles from Cork, which had been accidentally discovered in laying 
the foundation of a wall round the burial-ground, but was immedi- 
ately closed up by the person over whose grave the entrance was. On 
receiving intelligence of the discovery, Mr. Caulfield excavated the spot, 
and entered the souterrain, which he ascertained to be exactly simihr 
to those commonly found beneath forts or raths ; so much so, that he 
had no hesitation in saying that this church must have been originally 
built in one of those ancient earth-works. Mr. Caulfield inclosed a 
ground-plan of the chambers, which were two in number, circular, 
about six feet in diameter, and five feet high ; they were ceiled with 
small stones, so firmly embedded in a species of tempered clay as to 
resist considerable force in trying to extract one of them. The cham- 
bers were connected by a small passage about three feet long, and 
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through which he found the greatest difficulty in forcing his body. A 
second passage extended to a distance of fifteen feet from the right 
hand side of the chamber thus entered ; this passage gradually con- 
tracted towards its termination, and is formed of upright blocks of 
stone, covered by large flags. Mr. Caulfield minutely examined this 
souterrain for Ogham writings, but discovered no trace of any 
carving or inscription. The chambers were placed north and south, 
and lay about eight feet beneath the surface of the burial-ground. 
The parish of Dunbullogue is now united to that of Carrignavar, and 
forms a portion of the corps of the Archdeaconry of Cork. 

Primaeval Remains in the Mullinavat District. — Mr. Patrick 
Cody, Mullinavat, forwarded descriptions of several primaeval remains 
in that district, comprising two instances of rath souterrains ; the 
papers were illustrated by diagrams. Mr. Cody, in tbe first place, al- 
luded to the " leac-mhor, or big flag of Ballynoony," with the taimh- 
leacht, or burying cam, as it stood sixty-five years ago. This stone, 
as its name imports, is a large flag of coarse hard granite, set nearly 
perpendicular, fourteen feet in height from the level of the ground. 
It has not the slightest indication of ever having had any inscription 
on it. It does not look to the cardinal points, but faces about N.W. 
and S.E. It is four feet six inches wide at the surface of the ground, 
and seven feet wide within two feet six inches of the top, and the 
average thickness is eleven inches. It has never been hewn or dressed 
in any way. But what makes this stone particularly interesting is, that 
at the date above mentioned, there stood, twenty feet distant from it, 
in a south-eastern direction, a conical pile or earn of stones, about the 
same height as the flag, the base of which was of a circular form, sixty 
feet in diameter, and surrounded by a trench or gripe about four feet 
deep and the same in width. This cam, or heap of stones, was removed 
at that time by the people in the neighbourhood for the purpose of 
stoning the road. In removing it there were found three square cells, 
constructed with flags, set on edge, and covered each with a single 
flag ; each cell contained an urn, nearly filled with bones. The finders 
were transported with joy, carried off the urns and concealed them 
safely until night, expecting that their contents would become gold. 
But the cocks crew, the spirits fled not, the spell remained unbroken, 
their golden vision was at once dissolved, and, in a frenzy of disap- 
pointment, they broke the urns ! 

There can be no doubt regarding the object of the cam in which the 
urns were found being sepulchral, but a question may arise as to the 
object of the large flag having been placed in its present position, and 
so near to the taimhleacht. It may be that the taimhleacht or cam 
only was considered as the grave, and that the flag was set up as the 
monumental stone. 

To the N.W. of this flag, and one hundred and twenty feet distant 
from it, there stood a rath, which was levelled with the adjoining 
ground some years past, in the levelling of which were found a great 
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number of neatly polished rectangular, thin laminae of ivory, or at 
least resembling ivory. Some were oblong, about two inches by one ; 
some were square, and some few had round holes in the middle ; none 
of these were preserved. Still to the north of this large flag, and about 
one hundred and fifty perches from it, are the remains of a monument 
of that species called by the Irish leibe, or leaba. It is a structure 
nearly of an oblong shape, composed of three rows of flags set on edge, 
standing upright, the middle row dividing it into nearly two equal 
compartments, and the two outside rows having a slight convergency 
towards the centre one, on the eastern end. This structure was covered 
with large flags, which were also removed by some of the neighbouring 
people. The length of the enclosure from east to west, is twenty feet, 
and it had a considerable inclination, on top or outside, from the M'est 
to the east. This curious relic of antiquity stands on a considerable 
inclination, and commands an extensive view to the south-east and 
west point of the horizon, but on the north the view is confined to a 
short distance. Whatever may have been its original use, it has no 
claim to the character of a sepulchral monument. 

Mr. Cody next called attention to a subterranean cavern in the town- 
land of Scart, barony of Knocktopher. This cavern, which consists 
of many chambers, is connected with one of those circular entrench- 
ments called raths; near the south side of which, but outside the 
fence, an opening was discovered some years ago, about seven feet in 
depth, from the •bottom of which a tunnel or shaft of about two feet 
square and four feet in length, leads to the first chamber. Another 
tunnel similar to the former leads from this to the second chamber, and 
so on to the end ; each chamber being about nine feet in length, six 
feet high, and seven feet wide, and its form nearly elliptical. The 
sides are composed of large stones, each succeeding stone projecting 
beyond that immediately below it, until both sides approach to within 
about two feet of each other at top, where they are covered with a 
large flag. This mode of structure evidently unfolds the arch in its 
embryo state, and bids fair for a high antiquity. Within the rath or 
fort, near the south side, there was an opening or pit, about six feet 
wide and the same depth, from which a tunnel appeared to lead in the 
direction of the chambers already described, but this part was never 
explored , the entrance is now stopped, and the earth levelled down 
over it. He (Mr. Cody) had not an opportunity of examining this 
cavern himself, as all the approaches to it are now closed up, but the 
account here given was fully authenticated by different persons who had 
hitherto examined it. One man explored seven or eight chambers ; ano- 
ther three only, each of whom gave a similar account of the interior. 

Mr. Cody next described a subterranean cavern in the townland of 
Killenaspig, and barony of Iverk. The chambers are in every re- 
spect similar to those last described. This cavern consists, at present, 
but of two chambers ; one only of which he had an opportunity of 
examining ; the other being partially filled with stones ; but the second 
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chamber appears to be of much larger dimensions than the first one 
measured. The height of the first chamber, from the roof to the 
floor, is, at present, three feet six inches, but from the quantity of 
accumulated matter, stones, and clay on the floor, it was originally about 
five feet high. The passage from the first chamber to the second is 
eighteen inches wide, and two feet high, each side of which is composed 
of a single stone, set upright like a door-post. The thickness of each 
stone in front is one foot, and another stone of the same thickness 
crosses like a lintel at top. The sides of the vault are composed of the 
rudest description of masonry — the stones thrown together without any 
order as to the beds or joints ; nevertheless, they have defied the power 
of ages to impair them. Where the sides approach to within about 
a foot of eaqh other at top, each chamber is then covered over with flags, 
rude as they were turned out of the earth. JSfo stone in the centre 
has the slightest indication of having been touched by a tool. This 
cavern had formerly eight or nine chambers, but all, except those here 
described, were thrown down about forty years ago. It was also sur- 
mounted by a circular entrenchment, no vestiges of which now remain. 
There are no traditions extant connected with it ; nor have the peasantry 
any notion as to the original object of the structure. 

Some further remains were described by Mr. Cody, situate in the 
townland of Eahard, and barony of Ida. The entrance to these caves 
was, at present, closed up, so that he was unable to supply a particular 
description, but from the account given by the occupier of the land, 
they would appear to be similar to those found at Scart and Killenaspig. 
These caverns are surrounded by a circular rath or enclosure, sixty-two 
yards in diameter, with an entrenchment. The area of the rath is about 
four feet higher than the surface of the adjacent land, and the fence 
or rampart is about six feet in height ; the fosse is filled with clay, but 
the traces of it are still visible : it was originally about fourteen feet 
in width. The late Mr. Tighe, at page 628 of his Survey of Kilkenny, 
makes mention of underground chambers at Eahard, but these cannot 
be the same, as he says they are " unaccompanied by a rath." The rath 
is situate on an elevated locality, and from the singularity of its posi- 
tion, no doubt, originally gave name to the townland on which it stands; 
for Eahard, the present name, is merely the Anglicised form of the 
Celtic Rath-ard, literally the chief or principal rath, or the rath on the 
height. These caverns are more numerous through the country than 
might be at first imagined. Some are to be found at Knockhouse in 
the barony of Iverk, but the entrance is shut up now. Some of them, 
however, were open about six years ago ; others were to be seen a 
few years ago in Corbally, in Iverk, but the rath in which they were 
found was levelled, and the caves destroyed ; but the most remarkable 
one, and much larger than any which have been described, was found 
about eighteen years since in the townland of Listerlin. It was con- 
structed in the usual way, of unwrought stone, without mortar of any 
sort, and each stone projecting beyond that immediately below. When 
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this cave was opened it was found to contain an urn, in which was de- 
posited a quantity of bones intermixed with ashes, and a small heap of 
ashes lay on the floor beside the urn. A covered passage, unexplored, 
leads from the place on which the cave stood, in the direction of the 
moat of Listerlin, another interesting monument of ancient days. This 
mausoleum, for so it may be denominated, was thrown down by a man 
named Kennedy, who occupied the land; the urn was broken, and the 
bones mixed with their kindred earth, and nothing now remains, save 
an indentation in the land, to point out the resting place of, perhaps, 
some hero or sage of antiquity. Prom the circumstance of the urn and 
bones being thus found, proof is afforded that these caverns were, at 
least in part, used as sepulchres. 

Irish Fossil Deer. — Mr. Patrick Cody, Mullinavat, reported that 
on the 11th August, 1851, some labourers who were employed in the 
neighbourhood of Toryhill, to dig up peat for fuel, discovered a head 
of the Cervus Megaceros Hibernicus. It had but one of the antlers 
adhering to it, the other having been discovered in the summer of 1 849 
was then separated from the head. Its principal dimensions are as 
follow : — distance between bases or roots of horns, four inches ; 
girth of horn above protuberance at base, ten inches; diameter of 
sockets of eyes, two inches three-tenths ; distance between the eyes, 
nine inches three-tenths ; from centre point between horns to tip of 
nose, one foot five inches ; distance from centre point between horns 
to tip of horns, six feet. Six teeth (full number) in each upper jaw, 
which are as sound as when the animal was alive. Length of each tooth 
(average), one inch four-fifths. Distance between tips of antlers, eight 
feet four inches. 

Considering the mutilated condition of the extremity of the right 
antler, partly by decomposition and partly by fracture, we may fairly 
rate the distance between the tips to have been nine feet. These re- 
mains were found about eight feet below the surface of the ground, 
embedded in a stratum of cockle-shells, about two feet in depth. It 
is probable the remainder of the skeleton lies close to the spot where 
the head and antlers were found. 

Building within a Rath. — Mr. W. R. Blackett, referring to the 
paper on Raths, by the Rev. Philip Moore, published in the Transac- 
tions for 1 849, p. 22, informed the Society that in Besborough park, 
parish of Fiddown, County of Kilkenny, is to be found the only rath 
which he could discover in the district, which appeared to have contained 
traces of lime and stone buildings within the entrenchments. This 
ancient fortification is irregular in shape, and fifty paces in diameter. 
Near the rampart, on the south-east side, is a foundation, in the shape 
of a parallelogram, with convex curves at its shorter sides. It is named 
Allan's Rath, which is, of course, a modern appellation. There was 
another rath in the same park, called the Rath-more, which was levelled 
about twenty years ago, and something was found like a large fire-place, 
as it was described by the peasantry. 
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Pillar-stones at Gabeydotf. — Mr. Blackett also intimated that 
the pillar-stone referred to by Mr. Moore as existing in the parish of 
Owning, near Mullinabeg, but which he had not visited (see Tram- 
actions for 1849, p. 28), stands on the townland of Garryduff, union 
of 1'iddown, and barony of Iverk, and is noticed by Mr. Tighe in his Sur- 
vey of the County of Kilkenny (p. 627). It is between eleven and twelve 
feet high, and three feet in breadth at six feet from the ground, where 
it is widest ; being about two feet six inches wide at the ground. It 
is cracked down the middle. There is said to have been another, about 
half the size, a few yards from it ; this was sunk in the earth by dig- 
ging a pit under it, about fourteen years ago. Nothing remarkable 
was found in making the excavation, as he learned from the man on 
whose land it stood, and who helped to destroy it. Mr. Tighe makes 
no mention of this second stone. The remaining stone is called " the 
long stone of Garryduff." It stands in a valley between two hills. 
There are no traditions about it, nor are there any other very remark- 
able stones of memorial in the district. 
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CORRIGENDA. 



p. 290, line 32, for "SeeFionn," read "See Finn," and for " Suid he Fiona," 

read " Suidhe Finn". 
p. 291, line 17, after "wide," dele " , ". 
p. 292, line 18, for "covering stone," read "covering stone". 

lb. line 41, after " Gaul," insert ", ". 
p. 293, line 4, for " Su)6e T}ot)y," read " 5u|6e Fjijfl," and for " Suidhe Fionn, 

read " Suidhe Finn" . 
p. 322, line 3, from bottom, for " Argatros," read " Argetros". 
p. 323, line 9, for " Acadamy," read " Academy". 
p. 324, line 3, for "Fratertach," read " Flahertach". 
p. 387, line 14, for "centre," read "cavern", 
p. 400, line 28, after "what" insert "we". 

lb. line 40, after " survey," insert " , ". 
p. 407, line 38, note, after "custody," dele " ) ". 

p. 410, line 4, from bottom, note, for " Z])ORVHOj," read "Ct)ORTOCJ)". 
p. 412, line 25, for "sight," read "site", 
p. 413, line 3, for "horb," read "hoare". 
p. 433, line 28, for "for," read "but". 
p. 442, line 2, for "rsq.," read "esq". 
p. 446, line 15, after "lordship," dele " , ". 
p. 4S3, line 13, for "earls of Saxon," read " Saxon earls". 
p. 492, line 3, from bottom, after "Kilkenny," insert " ) ". 



